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Labor and the Sherman Antitrust Act 


By DAVID ZISKIND 


Solicitor’s Office, U. S. Department of Labor 


In the Apex decision, on May 27, 1940, the 
United States Supreme Court has once more 
explained the meaning of those broad words of 
the Sherman Antitrust’ Act: “Every * * * 
combination * * * or conspiracy in restraint 
of trade or commerce among the several States 
* * * is hereby declared to be illegal.” Again 
the Court has held that labor unions are subject 
to the Sherman Act. But this time it has made 
a little more definite the kind of activity pro- 
hibited by that law. Not every trade-union 
activity, not even a lawless invasion of a plant 
and the destruction of property by force and 
violence, which may be punished severely under 
other criminal laws, is covered by the Sherman 
Act. Even an actual obstruction of the ship- 
ment of goods across State lines may not be a 
violation of the Sherman Act. Such an obstruc- 
tion is a violation of the Sherman Act only when 
it monopolizes the supply of goods or controls 
prices or discriminates against would-be 
purchasers. 

Facts of the Case.—The essential facts of the 
Apex case seem to be undisputed. The Apex 
Hosiery Co. operated a nonunion shop in which 
oly 8 out of its 2,500 employees acknowledged 
membership in the American Federation of Full 
Fashioned Hosiery Workers. The union, when 
turned down in its negotiations for a closed shop, 
ordered a strike. Its members in Philadelphia 
seized the plant, changed the locks on all doors, 
admitted only union members, and the Phila- 
delphia local of the union supplied them with 
cots, food, medical care, and strike benefits. 
The sit-downers stopped production for a month 
and a half and refused to allow the employer to 
take out 130,000 pairs of finished hosiery for 
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shipment on unfilled orders. Eighty percent of 
these goods were to be shipped in interstate 
commerce. The sit-down strikers also willfully 
damaged machinery of great value and did exten- 
sive damage to other property and equipment of 
the company. The employer sued under the 
Sherman Act, which allows triple damages, and 
the District Court judge awarded the employer a 
judgment against the local union officials and 
strikers in the sum of $711,932.55. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals reversed the judg- 
ment because the amount of interstate commerce 
obstructed by the strikers was only an insignificant 
portion (3 percent) of the total shipments made 
by the hosiery industry and because it found the 
strikers had no intention to restrain interstate 
commerce. The United States Supreme Court 
disagreed with both of these reasons but it reached 
the same final conclusion, that there was no viola- 
tion of the Sherman Act in this case. The majority 
opinion written by Justice Stone was concurred 
in by Justices Black, Reed, Frankfurter, and 
Murphy. The minority opinion, written by Chief 
Justice Hughes, was concurred in by Justices 
McReynolds and Roberts. 

The Background.—The Apex decision is impor- 
tant not only because it relieved a union from the 
penalty of triple damages, but because it was the 
first decision of the present Supreme Court on the 
application of the Sherman Act in labor disputes. 
When the Sherman Act was passed in 1890, organ- 
ized labor thought it was exempt from the law. 
The Supreme Court held otherwise. After years 
of campaigning by trade-unions, the Clayton Act 
was passed in 1914, amending the Sherman Act 
and expressly approving the lawful conduct of 
legitimate trade-unions. Leaders of organized 





labor heralded it as the liberation of unions from 
the bounds of the antitrust laws. Again the 
Supreme Court disappointed them by limiting the 
Clayton Act to those types of trade-union activity 
that were lawful before the adoption of the Clayton 
Act and by restricting the anti-injunction pro- 
visions of the Clayton Act to disputes between an 
employer and his immediate employees. In these 
decisions, there were minority opinions written by 
Justice Brandeis and concurred in by Justices 
Holmes and Clarke, all known as the liberal 
members of the Supreme Court. In the famous 
dissent in the Bedford Cut Stone case, Brandeis 
argued that the conduct of the union was reason- 
able and therefore the Sherman Act and the 
Clayton Act did not penalize it. For years there- 
after it was assumed by many persons that this 
“rule of reason’? would protect organized labor 
from suits, injunctions, and prosecutions under the 
antitrust laws. 

Recently, however, court actions under the 
Sherman Act have been undertaken by both em- 
ployers and the United States Government against 
labor-union activities that were considered un- 
reasonable in their restraint of competition. The 
Apex case, a private suit by an employer against 
a union for triple damages, was the first of these 
cases to reach the United States Supreme Court. 
The Court decided that case definitely and finally. 
Unfortunately, it did not establish a few simple 
rules that can be applied easily in every other 
case. In order to appreciate the significance of 
the Apex decision, it is necessary to follow the 
elaborate reasoning of the Court and to consider 
A court 
decision is like a tree, its branches reach out in 


the implications of its many statements. 


many directions and where it will cast its protec- 
tive shade is not easy to determine. 

The Court's Agreement.—In many respects, the 
majority and minority opinions were in agreement. 
Both sides agreed that 

(a) The particular sit-down strike in this case 
was a lawless invasion of the Apex Co. plant and 
the strikers committed a willful and wanton de- 
struction of property. Even though they were 
relieved of the judgment in this case, they could 
be sued for damages and prosecuted criminally in 
other court actions under the laws of the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

(b) In stopping production and preventing the 
withdrawal of finished hosiery for delivery on un- 
filled orders to purchasers in other States, the 
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strikers definitely prevented interstate shipments 


and obstructed interstate commerce. The Court 
discussed at some length the question of the 
strikers’ intention to interfere with interstate 
commerce because the Supreme Court differed 
with the Circuit Court of Appeals on that technical 
point. All the members of the Court agreed that 
there was an intentional interference with inter. 
state commerce in this case. 

(c) The fact that the amount of goods withheld 
from interstate commerce was a very small portion 
of the goods ordinarily shipped in the industry 
was held immaterial. 

(d) The entire Court also agreed that the Sher- 
man Act did apply to trade-unions. The Supreme 
Court had held so before in a number of cases, 
Since then Congress had enacted laws curtailing 
the application of the Sherman Act to trade- 
unions, but always with the assumption that labor 
organizations were subject to the act. The debate 
concerning the wisdom of applying the Sherman 
Act to trade-unions had split the Court as well as 
Congress, but it was essentially a dispute for 
Congress to decide, not the Court, and Congress 
had not seen fit to overrule the Court’s early 
interpretations by expressly exempting trade- 
unions from the act. So all of the members of 
the Court agreed that the Sherman Act applied 
found an interference 
with interstate commerce of an unreasonable and 
Yet they differed 
upon whether the action by the union was sufli- 


to trade-unions, and they 


criminal character in this case. 


cient to constitute a violation of the Sherman Act. 
The Court's Disagre ement. 


ion in the Apex case specified that the particular 


The majority opin- 


tvpe of interference with interstate commerce 
the Sherman Act is the 
suppression of competition by monopolizing 4 


which is outlawed by 


supply of goods, controlling its price, or discrimi- 
nating between its would-be purchasers. The 
activities of the union in this case were not 
intended to have an effect upon hosiery prices nor 
were they intended to create a monopoly of the 
hosiery market, nor were they intended to dis 
criminate against any purchasers of hosiery, and 
they did not actually have such an effect. There- 
fore, the union officials and the strikers were not 
guilty of violating the Sherman Act. The minor- 
ity judges were of the opinion that the Sherman 
Act could be violated not only by a suppression 
of competition with respect to marketing and 
prices, but also by an interference with competi 
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tion through a direct and intentional obstruction 
of interstate shipments, such as was found by the 
entire Court in this case. 

The Court’s Reasoning.—The majority Court 
justified its limited application of the Sherman 
Act on the grounds of the common law meaning 
of restraint of trade, on the past decisions of the 
Supreme Court applying the act, and on the past 
decisions of the Court refusing to apply the act. 

In referring to the common law meaning of 
restraint of trade, the Court brought out the 
fact that even before the Sherman Act, the law 
sought to overcome monopolies, trusts, and other 
combinations that stifled competition. It was the 
opinion of the majority judges that the purpose 
of the Sherman Act was merely to reinforce the 
old law in dealing with similar situations. There- 
fore, the hosiery workers’ strike which was not 
part of a commercial plan to restrict market or 
price competition was held to be outside the scope 
of the Sherman Act. 

It is important to note that both the majority 
and the minority judges discussed all of the cases 
in which the Supreme Court had applied the Sher- 
man Act to labor union activities. The majority 
found that in each case there existed some form 
of restraint upon commercial competition in the 
marketing of goods or services. Since it found no 
such restraint in the Apex case, it did not regard 
the other decisions as precedents for this. The 
minority, however, quoted different portions of 
the decisions, and concluded that a direct and 
intentional prevention of interstate shipments, in 
the furtherance of an illegal conspiracy, had been 
held sufficient to constitute a violation of the 
Sherman Act. Such an interference with inter- 
state commerce existed in this case, and hence, 
the minority judges argued the Court was bound 
to apply the Sherman Act. This careful recon- 
sideration of the old cases added very little to a 
clear understanding of the Sherman Act. The 
only certainty left is that the opinion of the 
majority is now the law. 

The majority Court held that if the Sherman 
Act could be violated without a tstraint upon 
market or price competition, practically every 
strike in modern industry would be outlawed 
because most strikes now interfere with interstate 
commerce. It feared that the application of the 
Sherman Act on a mere showing of the prevention 
of interstate shipments in any unlawful or un- 
reasonable situation would lead to the widespread 
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use of the Sherman Act in labor disputes as 
an instrument for the enforcement of local crim- 
inal and civillaws. Such laws, the Court believed, 
were sufficient -in themselves and should be en- 
forced by State officials rather than the Federal 
authorities. 

What of the Future?—The Apex decision went a 
little beyond the needs of the case before the 
Court and hinted at what might be held in other 
cases. These extra statements, called dicta, do 
not have the force of law, but they frequently 
offer a fairly reliable guide for future action. In 
this case the majority indicated that certain 
types of trade-union activity would not be con- 
sidered in violation of the Sherman Act and other 
types would. 

All combinations of employees, the Court recog- 
nized necessarily restrain competition, but they 
are not all unlawful. The restraint of labor organ- 
izations upon the sale of an employee's services to 
an employer, however much it might curtail 
competition among employees, would not be a 
restraint of trade under the Sherman Act. Simi- 
larly, although strikes may restrict the power of 
employers to compete in the market, strikes in 
themselves would not be held a violation of the 
act. Also, collective bargaining which influences 
competition by eliminating wage differences as a 
basis of price competition would not be a violation 
of the Sherman Act. In each of these cases there 
would be no violation of the law because there 
would be no actual or intended or direct effect upon 
price or price competition. 

On the other hand, the Court indicated a few of 
the situations in which it would hold a trade-union 
responsible under the Sherman Act. If a labor 
organization were being used by combinations of 
manufacturers or employers as the means or instru- 
ment for suppressing competition or fixing prices, 
the labor union as well as the employers would be 
liable under the act. If a union, acting by itself, 
intended to monopolize the supply of goods, or to 
control the prices of goods or to discriminate 
between purchasers in a manner that suppressed 
competition, the acts of the union members in 
furtherance of such a purpose would be held 
violations of the Sherman Act. The outstanding 
point of the Apex decision for future cases appears 
to be that in order to invoke the Sherman Act it 
is necessary to show an intent or effort to control 
prices, markets, or customers in a commercial 
sense. 





The American Federation of Teachers 


IRVIN R. KUENZLI 
Secretary-Treasurer, A. F. T. 


From a small, struggling, and insolvent union, 
the American Federation of Teachers has in the 
last few years developed into a strong organization 
wielding a powerful influence in American educa- 
tion. It now has the membership, the prestige, 
and the opportunity to realize the objectives of 
organized teachers set forth when the A. F. T. was 
founded more than 23 years ago. 

The American Federation of Teachers is a 
national professional organization of classroom 
teachers. The great majority of its members are 
employed as grade- or high-school teachers in the 
country’s vast network of public schools, but its 
ranks also include kindergarten teachers and 
college and university instructors, and teachers 
employed on adult and W. P. A. education projects. 

Chartered by the American Federation of Labor 
in May 1916, the American Federation of Teachers 
expanded rapidly and by 1920 its membership 
exceeded 10,000. Shortly thereafter, however, 
the open-shop drive and attacks on the teachers’ 
union by hostile organizations in the educational 
field reduced the membership of the federation to 
less than 3,500. In January 1933, it had a paid-up 
membership of nearly 7,000. Since then, however, 
the federation has experienced a remarkable 
growth, and today its membership of over 35,000 
is more than 5 times as large as in 1932. 

The more than 250 local unions of teachers are 
scattered from coast to coast, with the greatest 
concentration in the industrial areas east of the 
Mississippi River. Locals of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers are active in all but 2 of the 
25 largest cities of the country. In many cities— 
notably Chicago and Bloomington, Ill., Cleveland 
and Toledo, Ohio, Anderson, Ind., Augusta and 
Atlanta, Ga., Parkersburg, W. Va., and Butte, 
Mont.—from one-half to more than three-fourths 
of the teachers are members of the union. Local 
1 in Chicago now has a membership of 8,500, and 
Local 5 in New York City is almost as large. 

In a number of States, locals have formed State 
federations of teachers to cope more effectively 
with problems which arise on a State-wide basis. 
The first successful State federation was estab- 
lished in Ohio in 1934. Its experience has en- 
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couraged the formation of similar organizations in 
11 other States. 


OBJECTIVES 


It is the fundamental aim of the American 
Federation of Teachers to provide better educa- 
tional facilities for the children of the Nation and 
proper working conditions for teachers. The 
scope of work of the teacher’s union embraces 
such important objectives as the adequate and 
proper enforcement of compulsory school-attend- 
ance laws, the elimination of exemptions or excep- 
tions which have the effect of preventing a child 
from attending school because “‘he is too poor to 
attend” or because “he lives too far from the 
school.” 

The program of organized teachers calls for 
sufficient appropriations for a proper maintenance 
of schools, including avoidance of crowded class- 
rooms, no limitation by laws or other restrictions 
on the teaching of social and physical sciences, 
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payment of salaries to teachers commensurate 
with their service to the community, professional 
and social security for teachers through State- 
wide laws protecting teachers from unjust dis- 
charge, and an adequate system of retirement 
security for aged teachers. 

Such a wide program, combining protection for 
the individual teacher with maintenance and im- 
provement of the educational facilities in a demo- 
cratic public-school system, has created numerous 
problems for the union. Because of the public 
nature of the teacher’s work, the American Feder- 
ation of Teachers does not sanction strikes. Col- 
lective bargaining, often difficult to carry out even 
under most favorable circumstances, is further 
complicated for teachers by the set-up of the pub- 
lie-school system, with its divided responsibility 
and authority. School teachers are employed by 
local boards of education, which must operate in 
accordance with local ordinances and require- 


ments as well as State laws and regulations. ° 


Funds for the operation of the schools are derived 
from local sources supplemented in many instances 
by State funds and sometimes by Federal funds. 
Salary and employment standards therefore must 
take into consideration all these factors and such 
other important matters as local assessments, 
tax rates, the bonded indebtedness of the town or 
city, and the general attitude of the community 
toward its school system. 

Working Conditions.—It is strange that at a 
time when mill‘ons of men are unemployed, the 
work of the Nation’s teachers becomes increas- 
ingly heavy. Classes are seriously overloaded, cler- 
ical work of teachers is mounting to such heights 
as to threaten the efficiency of the classroom 
teaching, and in many instances hours of work 
have been lengthened. It is not at all unusual to 
find teachers with 50 to 60 pupils in a single class- 
room. This is more than twice the number a 
teacher should have to obtain best results. In 
some schools, free periods for teachers have been 
abolished and all marking of papers and planning 
must be done outside working hours. 


A. F. T. AND ORGANIZED LABOR 


From the outset the American Federation of 
Teachers realized that its objectives could not be 
attained without the active support of organized 
labor. For nearly a century labor has stead- 
fastly insisted upon free public instruction, avail- 
able to rich and poor alike. Through their unions, 
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workers of the country have been the outstanding 
single force in establishing and maintaining the 
American system of free, tax-supported schools. 

During the nearly quarter of a century of their 
union’s existence, organized teachers have there- 
fore cooperated closely with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and have in turn leaned heavily on 
the strength of the organized labor movement for 
support of their own organization. This aid from 
the A. F. of L. has taken the form of a permanent 
committee of education, upon which the teachers’ 
union is represented. The committee keeps in 
constant touch with national, State, and local 
trends and developments in the field of education, 
and uses the influence of the A. F. of L. to advance 
the cause of public education in the United States. 
In recent years the A. F. of L. has secured the ap- 
pointment of a Federal Advisory Committee on 
Education. It has urged Congress to develop a 
program of financial aid to public schools, to be 
allocated among the States on a basis of relative 
need and to be administered by each State in such 
a manner that equal educational opportunities 
will be accorded all children. 

WORK OF LOCAL UNIONS 

The work of the A. F. of L. Committee on Edu- 
cation and the activities of the teachers’ union on 
a national basis have been largely concentrated on 
formulating broad educational policies and in pre- 
senting the views of organized labor and teachers 
to various Government agencies. In the separate 
cities, towns, and rural communities, the spade 
work is carried out by local teachers’ unions. Each 
local works out its own program of action designed 
to meet most effectively the needs of the com- 
munity and of the local school system. 

One of the most serious problems confronting 
local unions has been the drastic curtailment of 
public school activities and sharp reductions in 
the salaries of teachers as a result of the depression 
and the almost complete exhaustion of local sources 
of public revenue. In numerous instances, locals 
have been successful in restoring pay cuts, pro- 
tecting teachers from unjust or discriminatory 
treatment, and improving educational standards 
in the school. 

It is impossible to estimate in dollars the value 
of the services for the Nation’s children saved 
during the last few years by organized labor. 
Schools were prevented from closing or seriously 
curtailing their educational programs. Teachers 
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were safeguarded in their pay and positions. The 
children were thus given a better opportunity to 
prepare for citizenship in a better America. 


TEACHERS AND DEMOCRACY 


The American Federation of Teachers represents 
a genuine cross section of the American people. 
The locals of the A. F. T. include members with 
different economic and political views and religious 
affiliations. In spite of this diversity of outlook 
and affiliation, the membership as a whole is 
committed to the defense of the integrity of teach- 


ing. The union believes that teachers should 


enjoy security of tenure, a just share of the national 
income, protection against the disabilities of sick. 
ness and age, and opportunities to participate in 
the formulation of educational policies. The union 
encourages the continuous growth of teachers, both 
as persons and as professional workers entrusted 
with the responsible task of rearing children and 
youth in the ways and outlooks of democracy 
Our union firmly believes that a free school con- 
ducted by a free teacher is the fullest guarantee of 
the achievement and endurance of a free society 


Business Profits and Losses, First Quarter of 1940 


Net profits of 711 industrial, mercantile, and 
public utility companies aggregated $495,000,000 
in the first 3 months of 1940, according to the 


Net profits and losse gs! 





Num- First quarter of 
rT f 
Corporation groups ber of 
com- 
panies | 1937 | 1939 1940 


Millions of dolla rs 


‘| 711 | 530.8 | 296.0 195. 0 
Advertising, printing, 
publishing. 6 3.8 2. 1 3. 0 





Automobiles - 13 60. 7 64. 3 83. 7 
Automobile parts and 

accessories 11 21. 1 12. 7 22. 3 
Aviation___-_- : 9 .6 3.8 5. 9 
Building supplies - - 24 11.2 4, | 7.9 
Chemicals _ - - 28 38. 5 26. 0 10. 0 
Containers (metal and 

glass) . .—- 3 t oa ‘ eS 
Drugs and cosmeties-_ 7 5. 3 5. 5 5. 6 
Electrical equipment_ 22 20. 5 11.5 19.4 
Food and food products 37 32. 9 31. 4 33. 4 
Machinery and tools 39 14. 6 1.2 10. 2 
Mining_- 10 Se 13.2 26. 2 
Office equipment 7 6. 6 4.4 5. 6 
Paper and pulp__-_. 17 6.0 1.8 Se 
Petroleum 25 38. 9 1 30. 1 
Public utilities (net in- 

come) 50 50. 8 50. 7 57.9 
Railroads, class I (net 

income) _ ___ 137 15. 4 12.8 12. 6 
Railroad equipment 13 11.8 Le 9. 9 
Steel _ _-- : oe 30 69. 5 11.3 16. 0 
Stores _- tahiti ie 15 6. 1 5. 0 6. 2 
Telephone (net operat- 

ing income) _----- 94 60. 3 56. 6 62.5 
. | 10 4.7 1.8 3. 8 
Tobaceo (cigars) __ 5 .6 6 .9 
Miscellaneous 38 21.5 13. 6 18. 2 

! (—) indicates losses, 


Federal Reserve Bank of New York. This was ar 
increase of nearly $200,000,000 or 67 percent com- 
pared with the first quarter of last vear. Profits 
of the firms covered in machinery and_ tools 
paper and pulp, petroleum, railroad equipment 
steel, and textiles were more than twice as larg 
as in the first quarter of 1939. Substantial in- 
creases in net profits were also recorded in auto- 
mobiles, auto parts and accessories, aviation 
building supplies, chemicals, and mining. 
TREND OF PROFITS 

The combined profits of 168 large industrial an 
mercantile establishments dropped slightly in th 
first quarter of 1940. As shown on the chart 
below, the net profits of these companies in th 
last quarter of 1939 exeeeded the peak of 1937 
but were about 27 percent below the high point 
reached in 1929. 




















BUSINESS PROFITS AND LOSSES 
RELATIVE TO 1928 
PERCENT PERCENT 
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| 
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100 00 
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oo +20 
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Work of the Newark, N. J., Labor Relations Board 


L. HAMILTON GARNER, Director 
Newark Labor Relations Board 


In its recently issued Second Annual Report, 
the Newark Labor Relations Board clearly indi- 
cates the constructive work a municipal mediation 
agency can do in restoring, promoting, and main- 
taining amicable relations between local employers 
and their employees. The Newark Labor Rela- 
tions Board was created in accordance with a 
municipal ordinance passed in April 1937 “to 
foster and maintain industrial peace and harmoni- 
ous relations between employers and employees 
in the city of Newark.” It is made up of 10 
members appointed by the mayor, 3 of whom are 
selected from management, 3 from organized 
labor, and 4 from among citizens of Newark no 
identified with either management or labor and 
designated as representatives of the public. 

During the 2 years October 1937 through Sep- 
tember 1939, the board was called upon to handle 
53 strikes and 121 other labor disputes. The 
largest single group of issues resulting in strikes 
arose out of the question of union organization and 
recognition. It accounted for 63 percent of the 
strikes and nearly 56 percent of the workers 
involved in 1938-39. Retail and wholesale trade 
und hotels and restaurants were the principal 
industries most often involved in strikes. 


LABOR RELATIONS 


The records of the board show that once em- 
ployers and labor groups become familiar with the 
services of the board, they continue to use them as 
new problems or disputes arise. Even more 
significant is the fact that these new problems are 
brought to the attention of the board at an earlier 
stage of their development. This makes it easier 
for the board to deal with them and to devise 
solutions mutually acceptable to employers and 
workers. 

Grievance Procedure. -The experience of the 
board indicates that many a dispute between 
management and labor results from lack of 
proper provisions in labor agreements for the 
handling of day-to-day grievances. The board 
has therefore encouraged the inclusion of ade- 
quate provisions for the adjustment of grievances 
in every contract it has helped to negotiate. 
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These grievance provisions clearly indicate the 
person or persons representing management and 
the employees who are to handle grievances. 
They also clearly specify the order or step-by-step 
procedure to be followed by both sides. 

Arbitration Panels.—Recently more and more 
collective-bargaining contracts in the city of 
Newark have included a provision for agencies to 
arbitrate disputes arising during the term of the 
agreement. In some instances it is provided that 
the board shall appoint arbitrators in case of 
dispute. In others, the board itself is designated. 
The board has also compiled a list of available and 
acceptable citizens to serve as arbitrators or im- 
partial chairmen, as the need arises. The list is 
placed at the disposal of both labor and manage- 
ment when requested. This procedure of specify- 
ing the arbitration agency before a dispute arises 
saves considerable time, which is always an 
important factor in a labor dispute and guarantees 
the proper application of the arbitration procedure. 

Industrial Councils—Finally, as a means of 
promoting better understanding between manage- 
ment and labor, the board has been experimenting 
with the technique of industrial councils composed 
of an equal number of employer and union repre- 
sentatives. These joint councils have one definite 
function, namely, to serve as a clearing house for 
problems of common concern to management and 
labor. They have no authority to take action and 
merely provide a medium for exchange of opinion 
under conditions which are entirely different from 
the charged atmosphere frequently surrounding 
conferences arranged for the purpose of negotiating 
a contract or settling. a dispute. 

Representatives of management and labor on 
the industrial councils are not hampered by fear 
that any of their statements might prove disad- 
vantageous to their side. They have nothing 
immediately at stake and welcome the opportunity 
to say the things they want “to get off their 
chests.””- This friendly interchange of ideas 
enables management and labor to get a better 
understanding of their problems and points of 
view, and reveals endless possibilities in establish- 
ing and maintaining industrial peace. 





Vacations with Pay in Latin America 
EUGENE D. OWEN 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Fourteen Latin American Republics now have 
legislation in foree providing annual vacations 
with pay for one or more groups of workers other 
than those in the civil-service employment. 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Cuba, Mexico, 
Peru, and Venezuela provide vacations with pay 
for both salaried employees and wage earners in 
certain types of employment. Colombia, Ecua- 
dor, El Salvador, Haiti, Panama, and Uruguay 
provide vacations with pay for salaried employees 
only. In Mexico, only persons working under 
labor agreements are regularly entitled to vaca- 
tions with pay. Domestic servants are specifi- 
cally included in Bolivia, Chile, Ecuador, and 
Peru. 

The coverage, length, and method of deter- 
mining vacations in the different Latin American 
countries vary widely. The length of vacation 
ranges from a minimum of 4 to 6 days per year in 
Mexico to a maximum of 30 days or a month in 
certain cases in Argentina, Bolivia, Mexico, Pana- 
ma, and Peru. In some countries vacations are 
cumulative for 2 or 3 years. In practically all 
countries the time when the individual employee 
is to take his vacation is determined by his em- 
ployer. The workers are paid for their vacations 
in advance. Most countries forbid the substitu- 
tion of cash payments for vacations and workers 
are usually prohibited from accepting paid em- 
ployment during their vacation. 


ARGENTINA 


Salaried and wage-carning employees in com- 
mercial enterprises in Argentina are entitled to an 
uninterrupted vacation each year, with pay at 
their regular rate. The minimum length of vaca- 
tion varies with the years of service as follows: 
For service of not to exceed 5 years, 10 days; 
from 5 to 10 years, 15 days; from 10 to 20 years, 
20 days; and over 20 years, 30 days. 


BOLIVIA 


The law authorizes annual vacations with pay 
for all salaried and wage-carning employees and 
for domestic servants. The length of vacation 
for salaried and wage-carning employees ranges 
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from 1 week for uninterrupted employment of 
more than 1 year but less than 5 years to 1 month 
if the employee had been in the same establish- 
ment for more than 20 years. Domestic servants 
are entitled to 10 days of vacation with full pay 
after having been continuously employed in one 
house for more than 1 year. 


BRAZIL 


Salaried and wage-earning employees in com- 
mercial and banking enterprises, in private relief 
institutions, and in commercial departments of 
industrial establishments are entitled to 15 work- 
ing days of vacation with pay per year. The 
vacation is earned only after 12 months of unin- 
terrupted employment in one enterprise and is 
not cumulative. An employer who fails to grant 
a vacation in the manner prescribed by the law 
must pay the employee thus defrauded double the 
value of the vacation. 

Wage earners in industrial establishments and 
crews of the national merchant marine are entitled 
to paid vacations ranging from 7 to 15 days, 
depending on the length of their uninterrupted 
employment in one establishment. Except for 
ship crews, the vacation is not cumulative. Em- 
ployees must be notified of their vacations at 
least a week in advance. 


CHILE 


The law providing annual vacations with pay 
in Chile covers salaried employees and wage 
earners in industrial and commercial enterprises, 
municipal employees, officers and men in the mer- 
chant marine, longshoremen and dock workers, 
wage earners in aviation, in river or lake naviga- 
tion, or in submarine and underground work, and 
domestic servants. Municipal workers and sal- 
aried employees after a year of continuous servic¢ 
are entitled to 15 working days of vacation with 
full pay and may accumulate their vacation for 2 
years. Wage earners, including ship crews, ar 
entitled to vacations ranging from 7 to 15 days 
depending on the length of their continuous em- 
ployment in one establishment. Domestic serv- 
ants with a year of uninterrupted service ar 
also entitled to 15 days of paid vacation per year. 
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COLOMBIA 


Only salaried employees of private firms are 
atitled to 15 working days of uninterrupted vaca- 
‘ion with pay after each year of service. With a 
w exceptions, the vacation is not cumulative. 


CUBA 


Commercial and_ industrial establishments, 
acluding sugar mills, employing more than five 
yorkers must grant their employees, including 
apprentices, an annual vacation with pay. The 
length of vacation ranges from 7 days after 6 
months of service to 14 days after a full year of 
mployment. Agricultural and domestic workers 
are not included. 


ECUADOR 


The law gives employees of private concerns 
aright to 15 days of continuous vacation with 
pay for each year of work. An employee may 
weumulate his vacation for 3 years and take it 
all in the fourth year. Domestic servants who 
have been employed in the same family for more 
than a year without interruption are also granted 
the right to an annual vacation of 15 days with 
full pay. 

EL SALVADOR 

The law applies only to salaried employees in 
They 
wre granted the right to not iess than 15 days of 
vacation each year. The time of the vacation is 
to be fixed 1 month in advance by agreement 
The vacation 


ommercial and industrial establishments. 


between employer and employee. 
may be accumulated for not more than 3 years 
and taken in a single period. 


HAITI 


Salaried employees in public administration 
services and clerks in commercial establishments, 
shops, and banks are entitled to vacations with 
pay in Haiti. The law provides a minimum of 
15 days of vacation with pay each year to be 
taken in a single period. 
MEXICO 

All workers covered by a labor contract in 
Mexico with more than 1 year of service in any 
one establishment are entitled to paid vacations 
ranging from 4 to 6 working days per year. More 
extensive vacations may be specified in the col- 
lective-bargaining agreements between the workers 
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and their employers. For instance, in the petro- 
leum industry workers with 1 to 10 years of 
service get 21 days, and those with more than 10 
years of continuous service are granted 30 work- 
ing days of vacation with pay each year 


PANAMA 

The law covers only salaried employees in 
commercial and industrial establishments. They 
are entitled to 1 month of vacation with pay 
after 2 years of continuous service in any one 
establishment. The vacation may be accumu- 
lated for not more than 2 years, and both months 
may be taken together. 


PERU 
Wage earners in commercial, industrial, agri- 
cultural, and 
domestic servants are entitled to 15 consecutive 


mining enterprises and certain 
days of vacation each year after they have been 
employed in any one establishment for not less 
than a year, during which they have actually 
worked not less than 260 days. 
not cumulative. It may be taken at any time 
the workers choose, but without hampering the 


The vacation is 


operations of the establishment. 

Salaried employees in public enterprises and in 
banking, commercial, and industrial establish- 
ments are entitled to 30 days of vacation with pay 
each year. By agreement this may be changed 
to 15 days of vacation with half a month addi- 
tional pay. 

URUGUAY 

Only salaried employees and clerical workers 
are entitled to 2 consecutive: weeks of vacation 
if they have more than 1 year of continuous 
service to their credit. A schedule of vacations 
must be prepared by the employers at the begin- 
ning of each calendar year and must be posted in 
a visible place in the establishment. 

VENEZUELA 

Wage earners are entitled to 7 working days 
and salaried employees to 15 working days of va- 
with pay after they have 
ployed uninterruptedly in one establishment for 
more than a year. Vacation time is set by agree- 
ment between the employer and his employees, or 
Workers who accept em- 


cation been em- 


by the labor inspector. 
ployment during their annual vacation lose the 
right to collect their wages for the vacation period. 
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Federal Expenditures for Wages and Salaries in 1939 


Contrary to a widespread popular impression, 
a relatively small proportion of the total expendi- 
tures of the Federal Government is paid out in the 
form of salaries and wages to regularly employed 
Government workers. This is revealed in an 
analysis of total Federal Government expenditures 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, by the 
United States Civil Service Commission and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The study shows 
that out of total expenditures of $9,268,000,000 
in 1939, disbursements for persona] services ag- 
gregated $1,353,000,000, or 14.6 percent. 

Over two-fifths of the expenditures for persona! 
services in 1939 went to defray national defense, 
the administration of veterans’ hospitals and 
facilities, and the handling of pensions paid by 
the Government to war veterans and their de- 
pendents. Another fifth was used to pay the 
salaries and wages of employees engaged in admin- 
istering public works programs, unemployment 
relief, and various social security programs, such 
as old-age pensions and annuities, aid to mothers 
and dependent children, the blind, ete. Salaries 
to members of the United States Congress, to 
Federal judges, and others employed in the legis- 
lative and judicial branches of the Government 
jointly acounted for about 2% percent of all the 


personal-service expenditures of the Government 

This left approximately $460,000,000, or about 
34 percent of the total sum spent for salaries and 
wages to defray the cost of operating the large 
number of civil government departments and 
agencies. These agencies perform a wide variety 
of services, not only in Washington but throughout 
the country. Their major task is to carry out the 
normal peacetime functions assigned to them by 
the Congress and the President. They include 
for example, all of the nonmilitary Government 
departments which are headed by a member of tly 
President’s Cabinet. In addition, there are the 
so-called independent agencies not under the ad- 
ministration of a Cabinet officer, such as, for ex- 
ample, the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
National Labor Relations Board, and the Civil 
Service Commission. The largest expenditures 
for personal services among this entire group of 
permanent civil establishments of the Federal 
Government were reported by the Treasury and 
Agriculture Departments. Together these tw 
agencies accounted for almost half of all the ex- 
penditures of the group. In contrast, the com- 
bined expenditures by the Departments of State 
and Labor amounted to less than one-sixteenth 
of the total expenditures of the group. 


Expenditures of the United States Government, year ended June 30, 1939 ' 





Activity 
Total 


All activities - 
, 601, 000, 000 
, 136, 000, 000 
111, 000, 000 | 
' 676, 000, 000 | 
960, 000, 000 
782, 000, 000 
231, 000, 000 
38, 000, 000 
10, 000, 000 
723, 000, 000 | 
| 


National defense ‘ : 
Debt, refunds, and retirement items_ 
Publie works =" 

Unemployment relief 

Security programs 

Agricultural Adjustment program 
Loans, subscriptions to stock, ete 
Legislative branch. --—- ‘ 
Judicial branch : naaine 
Other civil establishments_ -_ - 


No-—e 


Expenditures 


$9, 268, 000, 000 ($1, 


Percentage distributior 


Other 

Personal Other than Total Personal than 
services ? personal services ota" \services 2, personal 
services 
353, 000, 000 $7, 915, 000, 000 100. 0 14. 6 85. 4 
583, 000, 000 | 1, 018, 000, 000 17.3 6.3 11.0 
Soe ee LU 12. 2 12.2 
134, 000, 000 | 977, 000, 000 | 12.0 1. 4 10. 6 
121, 000, 000 | 2, 555, 000, 000 | 28. 9 1.3 27.6 
19,000,000 | 941,000,000 | 10.4 2 10.2 
32, 000, 000 750, 000, 000 8. 4 .4 8&0 
231, 000, 000 2.5 |. 2.5 
27, 000, 000 11, 000, 000 4) .3 I 

7, 000, 000 | 3, 000, 000 | — a . 

430, 000, 000 293, 000, 000 7.8 | 4.6 3.2 





1 Excludes trust accounts and Post Office expenditures paid from postal revenues. 
2 Does not include allowances for living quarters, subsistence, traveling expenses, or retirement pay, except where such items 


are treated as a deduction from salary. 
3 Less than 0.05 percent. 
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Earnings in the Leather Industry, September 1939 


About half of the workers covered in a recent 
Bureau of Labor Statistics survey of earnings of 
the leather tanning and finishing industry received 
hetween 47'4 and 67's cents an hour and from $20 
to $30 a week. For all workers in the industry 
combined, earnings averaged 62'; cents per hour 
and $24.40 for a workweek of about 39 hours. 

Processing of leather provides employment to 
approximately 50,000 wage earners in the United 
States. It is largely a man’s industry. Women 
constitute only about one-twelfth of the total 
labor force. This proportion varies, however, 
depending upon the type of product manufactured. 
Slightly more than 18 percent of the workers em- 
ployed in kid leather plants at the time of the sur- 
vey Were women, whereas in plants manufacturing 
sole and belt and glove leather virtually no women 
were employed. Most of the women in the indus- 
try are employed in semiskilled jobs. 

The proportion of Negroes employed is small, 
averaging about 4 percent of all workers in the 
industry. Very few Negroes were found employed 
in establishments in the New England States. In 
the South, on the other hand, about 17 percent of 
the labor force were Negroes. With but few ex- 
ceptions, these workers were employed in semi- 
skilled or unskilled occupations. 

Hourly earnings.—An outstanding characteristic 
in the wage pattern of the leather-manufacturing 
industry is the relatively high level of hourly 
earnings despite the employment of substantial 
numbers of semiskilled and unskilled workers. 
Very few wage earners received less than 30 cents 
an hour in September 1939, and less than 6 percent 
or about 1 out of 17 earned less than 40 cents an 
hour. At the other end of the wage scale, slightly 
more than 13 percent earned 82's cents or more and 
over 4 percent received $1 or more per hour. 

Leather tanning and finishing establishments 
are scattered throughout the country, but the 
largest proportion of workers are employed in such 
leading centers of production as Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, and New York in the East, Illinois 
and Wisconsin in the Midwest, and North Carolina 
in the South. In Massachusetts, hourly earnings 
in the various plants surveyed ranged from 37 to 
with most establishments, however, 
reporting average earnings of from 60 to 80 cents 
In Pennsylvania the spread was from 39 


S3 cents, 
per hour. 
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to 71 cents, with a majority of the plants paying 
from 50 to 70 cents an hour. 

For all leather-producing establishments in the 
North, in the Midwest, and in California, hourly 
arnings for all workers employed averaged 63% 
cents. In the South, earnings in all plants com- 
bined averaged 46 cents. 

Weekly Earnings.—Slightly more than one-half 
of all the workers covered by the survey received 
between $20 and $30 per week. About 1 out of 
every 12 received more than $35, and about 1 out 
of every 10 workers earned less than $15 

On the whole, the average weekly wage income 
of workers employed in the majority of leather- 
producing districts did not vary significantly. 
It averaged $25 for New England, $24.85 for the 
Middle Atlantic region, and $24.65 for the Mid- 
western and California areas. In the South, the 
average weekly wage income in leather establish- 
ments was $18.20. 


Average earnings in leather manufacturing, 
Ne pte mber 1939 





Hourly 
earnings 


Weekly 


earnings 





Industry as a whole $0. 624 $24. 40 
Men: 
Skilled _ ~~ ~~ wy ih 31. 35 
Semiskilled _ - . 65% 25. 60 
Unskilled_- . 54 21. 20 
Union Establishments.—Approximately  one- 


fourth of the workers covered by the survey were 
employed in plants operating under a union agree- 
ment. Most of these plants were located in the 
important producing centers of the industry, such 
as the Boston metropolitan area, the Johnstown- 
Gloversville region in New York, Newark, Phila- 
delphia-Camden areas, and San Francisco. No 
establishment surveyed in the South reported the 
existence of a union agreement. 

Many of the union establishments were located 
in cities with a population of from 20,000 to 
100,000. these 
cities averaged 77% cents an 
about 14% cents more per hour than the 63-cent 
average reported for nonunion establishments in 
the same population group. 


workers in 
This was 


Earnings of union 
hour. 
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Cost of Living in March 1940 


Living costs for wage earners and lower- 
salaried workers moved slightly upward during 
the 3 months ending March 15, 1940. Somewhat 
higher prices for foodstuffs, clothing, and fuel, 
light, and power were partly offset by reduced 
cost of housefurnishing goods. Rents and mis- 
cellaneous items were at approximately the same 
level as on December 15, 1939. As a result, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics cost of living index 


for 33 cities combined averaged about three. 
tenths of 1 percent higher than in December and 
seven-tenths of 1 percent higher than in March 
of last year. It was 10 percent higher than in 
June 1933, when living costs were at a very low 
level, but nearly 19 percent lower than the prede- 
pression level of December 1929. 

Food costs rose in 20 cities and declined in 13, 
In Boston and Manchester, N. H., the increases 


Cost of living in 20 selected cities ' 





Percentage increase (+) or decrease (—) 








ag Ng F SO Ea aa 
: ec. 15, 1940 | | 
Area and city (1935-39 = Dec. 15, | Mar. 15 | June 1933 to| , December 1935-39 
100) | 1939 to Mar.| 1939 to Mar. [Mar. 15 1940) 1929 to Mar.|_average to 
15,1940 | 15, 1940 oy 15,1940 (Mar. 15, 1940 
Average for 33 large cities »_ 99. 9 +0.3 +0. 7 | +10. 0 | 38.7 0.1 
North Atlantic: | 
Boston _-__-.-_-- —s 99. 2 | +1.4 +1. 2 |} +6. 6 — 20.0 | s 
New York......-. 101. 2 +1.1 +2.0 | +8. 0 —17.8 | 1,2 
Pittsburgh___---_- 99. 1 | +.3 +1. 4 | +10. 1 —20.7 | —'9 
Portland, Maine_- 97.8 | +.3 +1.3 | +3. 9 —17.8 | 2.2 
South Atlantic: 
A@jente........-. 99. 5 | +.8 +7 | +9. 5 | —20. 2 | 5 
Baltimore_-__ ~~~ 99. 7 | +.8 +. 1 10. 0 | —15.7 a 
Jacksonville. __.___- 98. 9 | —.5 +.5 | +10. 1 | —20. 2 11 
Washington, D. C.- 99. 6 +.7 | +. 6 | +7. 4 | —13.0 —.4 
North Central: 
Chicago.____--- 99. 7 | —.1] +.3 | +10. 5 | —22.9 3 
Detroit.....-- 99. 9 +.1 +.1 +19. 6 — 20. 0 —.] 
Minneapolis_- 100. 7 | —.4| +.5 +13. 5 —14, 1 +.7 
St. Louis_.-- 99. 0 —.1| (3) +-9, 2 19. 9 | 1.0 
South Central: 
Birmingham---- 99. 3 —.2 +. 2 | +12.5 — 22.5 | 
Houston - - - - - 100. 8 —.5 +.8 | +13. 9 | —16. 5 | 8 
Memphis. - - - 98. 5 —.5 (3) +9. 3 —19.0 15 
7 New Orleans- _- 100. 9 +.5 +1.5 12. 6 —15.8 4 
estern: 
a 98. 7 —1.0 —.5 | +9. 8 | —15.6 1.3 
Los Angeles-_ - 100. 7 +.3 —.5 +11. 1 | —19,. 2 | 7 
San Francisco 99. 8 —.4 5 +7. 6 15. 5 2 
Seattle 101. 6 -.7 Pe +9. 9 | 15. 1 1.6 





1 Preliminary figures. 


amounted to as much as3 percent. Clothing costs 
increased in all but two cities and the cost of 
fuel, light, and power rose slightly in 20 cities. 

Housefurnishing goods were the only group of 
items in the worker’s budget which showed a 
widespread decline. Price reductions of around 
5 percent were reported in Kansas City, St. Louis, 
and Washington, D. C., and only one city, Savan- 
nah, Ga., reported higher costs. 

The cost-of-living data of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics have recently been revised to represent 
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2 Prior to Mar. 


15, 1985, 32 cities. 3 No change. 


more adequately the prevailing consumption habits 
of wage earners and lower-salaried workers. They 
now include such additional items as automobiles, 
fuel oil, electric refrigerators, radios, and beauty- 
shop services hitherto not covered in the Bureau’s 
cost-of-living survey. 

The 5-year average 1935-39 has been adopted as 
the base in place of the former 1923-25 average. 
On this more recent revised base the Bureau’s 
cost-of-living index stood at 99.9 on March 1), 
1940, as against 99.6 on December 15, 1939. 
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What Happened to Prices in May 1940 


Wholesale Prices—The Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics index of wholesale commodity prices 
declined slightly in May. Based on average prices 
in 1926 as 100, the wholesale price index was 
78.4 in May, as against 78.6 in the preceding 
month and 76.2 in May 1939. 


Index of wholesale prices 























1926= 100 Increase 
(+) or 
| decrease 
Item (—) 
May | May May 1939 
1940 | 1939 to May 
1940 
Index | Index Percent 
All commodities____..--- 78. 4 76. 2 +2.9 
Farm products_-_------- 67.9 | 63. 7 +6. 6 
Raw materials--------~-- 72.0 68. 9 +4. 5 
- “romaeees arti- 
a ee 78. 3 | 74.3 +5. 4 
Finished products... __- | 81.3 | 79. 9 +1.8 


Retail Food. Prices—Averaged for 51 cities, 
retail food prices in May were slightly higher than 
in April and about 3 percent higher than in May 
1939. The B. L. S. index based on 1935-39 prices 
as 100 was 97.0 in May, 96.2 in April, and 94.0 in 
May of last year. 


Average retail food prices for the country as a whole 














| Mor | Increase (+) or de- 
Item 1940 crease (—), May 
| | 1939 to May 1940 
| 
| Cents | Cents Percent 
ae pound__| 82; +03 +3.8 
| ee a 34. 3 +4.4 -14.7 
Milk, delivered___quart_- 12. 6 | +1.0 +8. 6 
Eggs. RSE ES dozen- 27. 4 | —.3 —1.1 
Potatoes........- peck 45.2 +3.7 | +8.9 
OS PETE: pound.~ | 9.5 —1.0 —9.5 
Pork chops_.---.-.do--- 27. 7 | —3.0 | —9.8 
Round steak - - - -- . ae 34.4; —1.6] —4.4 
ae 10 pounds- - 52. 3 | +.9 1.8 
eo pound__-| 21.5 —-.9 —4.0 








Government Employment 


Work Projects—The number of persons em- 
ployed on work-relief projects operated by the 
Work Projects Administration declined from 
about 2,000,000 in April to approximately 1,840,- 
000 in May. Total wage payments to workers 
employed on W. P. A. projects also declined, from 
nearly $116,150,000 in April to $110,140,000 in 
May. 

Construction Projects Employment and earn- 
ings provided at the site of construction on Govern- 
ment projects in May were: 





Employ- 


Earnings 
ment 8 


| 
Project | 
| 


| — 





---| 530, 160 848, 884, 1¢ 


All construction projects__- | 53 





Regular Federal Government ap- 
| Eee 285, 300 | 29, 300, 000 
Financed by Work Projects Ad- 
EEE LE SALT 101, 000 4, 790, 000 
Public Works Administration._..| 97, 600 9, 940, 000 
United States Housing Authority_| 44, 400 4, 620, 000 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
SR PRI ae 1, 860 234, 100 
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and Relief in May 1940 


C. C. C. and N. Y. A.—Approximately 312,100 
enrolled workers, camp supervisors, and instructors 
were employed in the Civilian Conservation Corps 
in May at a total pay roll of $14,000,000. The 
National Youth Administration employed nearly 
767,000 boys and girls, and their total earnings 
for the month aggregated nearly $9,000,000. 

General Relief —Reports from 106 urban areas 
indicate that 687,800 families and single persons 
obtained $19,900,000 in relief payments in May. 
This was a decline compared with April of 4 per- 
cent in cases and 5 percent in funds disbursed. 

Federal Service—Employment and earnings in 
the Federal Government Service in May were: 





| Employ- 





Service saat Earnings 
Executive !__-_- ee 978, 000 $149, 200, 000 
Se 464, 100 33, 400, 000 
Legislative_---- -- ne 5, 850 1, 300, 000 
Pe avcsnexee 2, 500 600, 000 





1 Includes about 127,200 force-account, supervisory, and 
technical employees with a’ total pay roll of $17,240,000 
shown under other classifications. 
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Employment and Pay Rolls in May 1940 


Nearly a quarter of a million workers were added 
to the pay rolls of nonagricultural industries 
between the middle of April and the middle of 
May. As a result, total nonagricultural employ- 
ment was about 1,000,000 higher than in May a 
vear ago. 

Substantial gains in employment were recorded 
in private and public construction and in the food 
and  building-materials Additional 
workers were also hired in the war-materials in- 


industries. 


dustries, notably shipbuilding, aircraft, machine 
tools, and engines. The number of wage earners 
in industries producing implements of war was 


sharply higher in Mav than the average for 1937. 


Tnere asé 


Vay Average from 193; 
Industry 1940 for 1937 to May 1940 
Shipbuilding 85, S00 62, 300 23, 500 
Aircraft - 65, 200 24, 000 $1, 200 
Machine tools 62, 400 17, 200 15, 200 
Engines 17, 700 32, 900 14, 800 
Aluminum manufac- 
tures 26, 500 23, 700 2, 800 
Explosives 7, 000 5, 400 1, 600 


Other gains in employment were recorded in 
anthracite and metal mining, retail trade, laun- 


dries, and dyeing and cleaning establishments, 
Class I railroads increased their labor force during 
the month, and slight gains were also registered 
in electric light and power, telephone and tele. 
graph, and street railways and busses. 

Seasonal declines in employment were regis- 
tered in a number of manufacturing industries, 
such as textiles, wearing apparel, and automobiles, 
Other reductions during May occurred in whole- 
sale trade, bituminous-coal mining, and crude- 
petroleum production. 


DURABLE-GOODS INDUSTRIES 


With the exception of slight declines in thy 
number of workers employed in transportation 
equipment and nonferrous industries, all durable- 
goods groups added workers to their pay rolls in 
May. The net gain over the month interval for 
all groups combined was 15,300. 

Over the year interval, May 1939 to May 1940, 
nearly 478,000 workers were added to the pay 
rolls of durable-goods manufacturing establish- 
ments. The outstanding gains were 169,100 in 
machinery manufacturing, 134,200 in transpor- 
tation equipment, 103,100 in iron and steel, and 
nearly 33,000 in nonferrous metals. 


Estimated employment and pay rolls in manufacturing industries 


May 1940, April 1940, and May 1939} 





Number of workers employed 


Industry 


Amount of weekly pay roll 





May April May May April May 
1940 ! 1940 * 1939 1940 ! 1940 ? 1939 
All Industries 7,814,500 7, 862,000 7,340,900  $182,943,000 $182, 776,000 | $161, 200, 000 
Durable-goods groups 3,712, 500 | 3,697, 200 | 3, 234, 800 98, 001, 000 97, 400, 000 78, 961, 000 
Iron and steel a 908, 000 907, 800 804, 900 24, 683, 000 24, 125, 000 20, 391, 000 
Machinery 1,009, 400 1, 005, 500 840, 300 29, 153, 000 28, 979, 000 22, 400, 000 
Transportation equipment 648, 100 650, 200 513, 900 20, 388, 000 21, 097, 000 15, 028, 000 
Nonferrous metals 262, 300 263, 300 229, 400 6, 804, 000 6, 766, 000 5, 512, 000 
Lumber 618, 500 608, 400 591, 400 11, 613, 000 11, 235, 000 10, 616, 000 
Stone, clay, glass_- 286, 300 282, 000 275, 000 6, 582, 000 6, 412, 000 6, 010, 000 
Vondurable-goods groups 4, 102, 000 1,164,800 4, 106, 100 84, 942, 000 85, 376, 000 82, 239, 000 
Textiles____- 1, 562,500 | 1,610,500 | 1, 616, 400 24, 662, 000 25, 798, 000 25, 246, 000 
Leather 281, 800 304, 600 299, 200 4, 455, 000 4, 936, 000 4, 792, 000 
Food. 3 806, 200 795, 400 800, 400 18, 397, 000 17, 849, 000 18, 016, 000 
Tobacco ; 88, 900 88, 200 88, 900 1, 381, 000 1, 307, 000 1, 284, 000 
Paper and printing 610, 300 604, 600 590, 600 16, 810, 000 16, 304, 000 15, 623, 000 
Chemicals 401, 200 408, 800 374, 200 11, 078, 000 11, 056, 000 9, 910, 000 
tubber 112, 900 113, 700 109, 100 3, 021, 000 3, 000, 000 2, 774, 000 
Unclassified 238, 200 239, 000 227, 300 5, 138, 000 5, 126, 000 4, 594, 000 
! Preliminary. 2 Revised, 
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Approximately $600,000 more was paid out in 
weekly wages to workers employed in durable- 
gods manufacturing in May. All groups of 
industries except transportation equipment re- 
ported higher weekly pay rolls, the increases 
ranging from $38,000 in nonferrous metals to 
approximately $378,000 in lumber and $558,000 
in iron and steel. 

Compared with May 1939, weekly pay rolls 
in durable-goods manufacturing were $19,000,000 
higher this May. All durable-goods groups shared 
in this increase. The largest gains amounted to 
$6,753,000 in machinery manufacturing, $5,360,- 
000 in transportation equipment, and $4,292,000 
in iron and steel. 


NONDURABLE-GOODS INDUSTRIES 


Fewer workers were employed in_ textiles, 
leather, chemicals, rubber, and tbe unclassified 
group of nondurable-goods industries in May. 
These decreases were only slightly offset by em- 
ployment gains in foodstuffs, tobacco, and paper 


and printing. As a result, the level of employ- 


ment in nondurable-goods manufacturing in May 
declined about 62,800. 

Slightly fewer workers were employed this May 
than in May a year ago. Declines of 53,900 in 
textiles and 17,400 in leather manufacturing more 
than offset increased employment in the remaining 
nondurable-goods groups of industries. 

Most nondurable-goods groups of industries 
paid out more in weekly wages in May than in 
April. The largest gains were $548,000 in food- 
stuffs, $506,000 in paper and printing, $74,000 in 
tobacco manufacturing, $22,000 in chemicals, and 
$21,000 in rubber. The largest declines were 
$1,136,000 in textiles and $481,000 in leather. 

Despite smaller pay-roll disbursements in tex- 
tiles and leather, the total weekly wage income of 
workers employed in all nondurable-goods groups 
of industries combined was $2,700,000 higher this 
May than a year ago. The largest increases over 
this 12-month period were $1,187,000 in paper 
and printing, $1,168,000 in chemicals, $381,000 
in foodstuffs, $247,000 in rubber, and $97,000 in 
tobacco manufacturing. 


Trend of Employment and Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics factory employ- 
ment index registered another slight decline in 
50,000 
higher 


May, indicating a reduction of about 
workers. It was, however, 6.5 percent 
than in May of last year. Based on the 3 years 
1923-25 as 100, the index stood at 99.0 in May, 
as against 99.6 in April and 93.0 in May 1939. 


Weekly wage payments to employed workers, 
on the other hand, were higher in May, and the 
Bureau's pay-roll index moved slightly upward. 
For every $1,000 paid out in weekly wages by 
manufacturing industries during 1923-25, factories 
disbursed $964 in May, compared with $963 in 
April and $850 in May of last year. 



































Factory Pay-Roll Index 
nee EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 
1923-25= 100 ALL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
ao 1923-25100 woes 
1940 Se a 
May ‘96. 4 
April ___- 96. 3 120 
March 98. 2 _ . 
February 97. 8 y, er 
January 98. 3 ™ 
1939 60 
December 103. 7 Pay ROLLS 
November _- 101. 6 ai 
October 101. 6 
September 93. 8 | 
August_ 89. 7 | 4 
July. __ 84.4 
June 86. 5 
May &5 0 20 19'S (920 192!) i922 1925 (924 25 1926 1927 RE 1979 1950 193) 952 (955 34 1955 936 (937 (938 1999 1940 20 
1 Pre lim inar y. verre stares OuRt ay OF Lapo® Statistics wsTe ’ eo? Clwsus 
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Hours of Work and Earnings in 
Manufacturing Industries 


Average weekly hours of work, hourly earnings, 
and weekly earnings in manufacturing industries 
increased slightly in May. The weekly working 
time of about 37 hours was slightly higher than 
in May 1939, and hourly earnings of 67 cents were 


/ 


about 2)4 cents an hour higher than a year ago. 


The average weekly wage of $25.45 paid to em- 
ployed factory workers this May was approxi- 
mately $1.50 per week higher than the average 
weekly earnings of May a year ago. 

In five selected durable- and nondurable-goods 
manufacturing industries average weekly hours of 
work and average hourly and weekly earnings in 
May 1940 were: 


Durable-goods manufacturing 


Weekly hours: 
40.0 in foundries and machine shops. 
38.5 in sawmills. 
37.0 in brick manufacturing. 
35.5 in blast furnaces and rolling mills. 
35.5 in automobiles. 

Hourly earnings (in cents): 
94.5 in automobiles. 
84.0 in blast furnaces and rolling mills. 
73.0 in foundries and machine shops. 
55.0 in brick manufacturing. 
50.5 in sawmills. 

Weekly earnings: 
$33.45 in automobiles. 
$29.90 in blast furnaces and rolling mills. 
$29.20 in foundries and machine shops. 
$20.65 in brick manufacturing. 
$19.45 in sawmills. 


Nondurable-goods manufacturing 


Weekly hours: 

41.5 in paper and pulp. 

40.0 in slaughtering and meat packing. 

36.0 jn petroleum refining. 

35.0 in tires and inner tubes. 

34.5 in cotton-goods manufacturing. 
Hourly earnings (in cents): 

97.5 in petroleum refining. 

97.0 in tires and inner tubes. 

69.0 in slaughtering and meat packing. 

64.0 in paper and pulp. 

41.0 in cotton-goods manufacturing. 
Weekly earnings: 

$35.15 in petroleum refining. 

$33.90 in tires and inner tubes. 

$27.45 in slaughtering and meat packing. 

$26.50 in paper and pulp. 

$14.25 in cotton-goods manufacturing. 
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Employment, Pay Rolls, Wages, and Hours 
in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries 





| Increase or decrease 


———s 


April | May 








May 1940" | 1940 to | 1939'to 
May May 
| 1940 1940 
Retail trade Percent | Percent 
Employment---_------ | 3, 492, 500 +1.6 +2.7 
Weekly pay roll__-_-_-_|$73, 104, 000 +1.3 +4,4 
Weekly hours------ - 43. 0 —.3 (2) 
Hourly earnings------| $0. 55 | +.1] (2) 
Weekly earnings - - -- $21. 40 —.2 +1.6 
Wholesale trade 
Employment- - - -- -- 1, 423, 600 —.7 +1.7 
Weekly pay roll___--_/$44, 689, 000 —.2 +3.2 
Weekly hours_---- es 41.5 @) 1.8 
Hourly earnings__--_- $0. 74 +.4 2.7 
Weekly earnings - ----| $30. 50 +.5 1.4 
Bituminous coal | 
Employment-_-_------| 389, 400 | —1.4 77.2 
Weekly pay roll__--- | 8, 379, 000 +5.1 271.4 
Weekly hours__-----_| 27.5 +7.6 90. 8 
Hourly earnings-_---- $0. 88 +.1 +3.2 
Weekly earnings - - - $24. 15 +6.7 + 109.7 
Metal mining 
Employment--__-----_| 76,100; +2.3} 11.9 
Weekly pay roll____- | $2,161,000; +3.8) 21.9 
Weekly hours-_-------| 41.0 +1.3 13.8 
Hourly earnings_-_--_-_| $0. 73 +.2 | +5.2 
Weekly earnings - - $29. 75 +1.5 +89 
Telephone and 
telegraph 
Employment-_--_-_---- 389, 700 +.8 2.1 
Weekly pay roll___-___|$12, 428, 000 —.2 +3. ( 
Weekly hours_-------| ' 39.0 —.1 —1.f 
Hourly earnings-_-- $0. 80 —.8 +]. 1 
Weekly earnings - - - -_| $31. 25 | —1.0 +.9 
Power and light 
Employment-_--__--- 248, 600 | +.7 2.7 
Weekly pay roll__-- $8, 702, 000 | +1.2 +4, ( 
Weekly hours P 40. 0 +.1 ~-.4 
Hourly earnings --- $0. 88 +.1 +1 
Weekly earnings - - -- $35. 20 +.6 1,8 
Street railways and 
busses 
Employment - - - - - 191, 900 +.1 5 
Weekly pay roll__-_- $6, 452, 000 +.2 ¢ 
Weekly hours- --- 46. 0 +.1 7 
Hourly earnings $0. 72 +. 1 1] 
Weekly earnings - - - $33. 40 +.2 1.4 
Hotels 
Employment- - ----- 272, 500 +.7 a 
Weekly pay roll__-_- $4, 121, 000 —.2 3 
Weekly hours__---- 46.0 —1.1 +.9 
Hourly earnings-_- $0. 33 1 +2. ( 
Weekly earnings’ - - $15. 45 —1.0 lL. 
Laundries 
Employment- - - -- ‘ 229, 000 +1.9 3.7 
Weekly pay roll__----| $3, 852, 000 +23 5 
Weekly hours-_---- c 43. 5 +.8 ai 
Hourly earnings___-- $0. 42 +.5 1,8 
Weekly earnings- ---_| $18. 30 +1.4 1.7 
Dyeing and cleaning 
Employment- ------- 63, 700 +4.0 r1.t 
Weekly pay roll____-- | $1, 235, 000 | +7. 4 +3.1 
Weekly hours__---- 45.0 +3. 0 +.3 
Hourly earnings--_-- $0. 49 | +.1 + 1A 
Weekly earnings- - ---| $21. 65 +3.3 1.5 





! Preliminary. ? Not available. 3 No change. 
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Business and Economic Conditions in May 1940 


Farm Income.—Cash income of farmers from the 
sale of farm products in May was estimated by the 
Department of Agriculture at $598,000,000. It 
was $562,000,000 in the preceding month and 
$528,000,000 in May of last year. Government 
payments to farmers of $28,000,000 in May was 
substantially below the $65,000,000 paid out in 
April and the $80,000,000 paid out in May of 
last year. 

Automobiles.—N early 298,000 passenger cars and 
trucks were assembled in May. This was a decline 
of 40,000, compared with April, but an increase of 
105,000 cars and trucks compared with May 1939. 

Bituminous Coal.—Preliminary estimates in- 
dicate that about 35,470,000 tons of bituminous 
coal were mined in May. This compares with 
32,960,000 tons in April and 17,930,000 tons in 
May a year ago. 

Building Construction.—Permits valued at nearly 
$202,600,000 were issued for construction work in 





2,047 cities in. May. This amount slightly ex- 
ceeded the value of building permits issued in 
these cities in the preceding month and in May 
of last year. 

Electric Power.—Output of electric energy in 
May totaled 11,430 million kilowatt-hours. It 
totaled 11,000 million kilowatt-hours in the pre- 
ceding month and 10,180 million kilowatt-hours in 
May 1939. 

Railroad Freight-Car Loadings.—On the average, 
class I railroads loaded 678,200 cars of freight 
per week in May. This was about 55,000 cars of 
freight per week more than in April and about 
87,400 cars of freight per week more than in May 
a year ago. 

Steel—Output of steel ingots rose sharply in 
May. Total production for the month is estimated 
at 4,840,000 tons, as against 3,975,000 tons in the 
preceding month and 2,920,000 tons in May of 
last year. 


Trend of Industrial Production 


The continuous decline in industrial production 
since last December was halted in May. Sharp 
increases in activity in steel and woolen mills, 
greater production of lumber, and continued large 
output of rayon the Federal Reserve 
Board’s adjusted index of industrial production 
to rise from 103 in April to 105 in May. 


caused 


Automobile production declined from the high 
rate which had been maintained during the first 
4 months of the year. Activity in cotton mills 
wes at about the same rate as in the preceding 
month but below the level reached in the early 
part of 1940. Sales of variety stores and mail- 
order houses were about the same as in April. 








Industrial Production 
Adjusted Index PHYSICAL VOLUME OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 
1923-25=100 IwOex 1923-25100 NOEX 
140 a ee it 
1940 Bl i 
May 1105 
April 102 nea - 
March 104 
February 109 100 Na 7 fA 00 
¢ Vv 
January 119 \V Vv 
1939 80 \/ 80 
December 128 We 
November 124 
October - 121 - | a 
September 111 
August __ 103 40 40 
July__- 101 
June ; . 98 
May ‘ 92 On wep wee Wek Wed Wee 1923 1986 0G? 1980 19ED W990 1931 W998 1905 W936 1995 eos 193? wese wee weeo -° 
! Preliminary. Diet saves sunca or asm stursrice source _Feoern reson sowno | 
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